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PREFACE 

This contribution to the study of the Vergilian type <of didac- 
tic poetry was begun at the Johns Hopkins University at the 
suggestion of Professor James W. Bright; the first chapters 
were written and published, in part fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The subject that I have undertaken is a large one, leading 
into many almost untouched fields. The little that I have 
accomplished is hardly more than an introduction to the subject. 
I have regretted to leave unstudied so many developments of the 
georgic, particularly in Italian literature ; however, altho I have 
worked badly, I have hoped that I might awaken in others, who 
can work well, an interest in this curious and long-neglected type 
of poetry. 

I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to Mr. Hyder E. 
Rollins, who very kindly read for me at Harvard rare editions 
of John Lawrence's Paradise Regained, or The Art of Garden- 
ing, and Charles Clifford's The British Angler, interesting 
poems that would otherwise have been inaccessible to me; and 
to Professor Wilfrid P. Mustard, whose untiring aid has been 
invaluable to me, not only in the use of Greek and Latin mate- 
rials, but at every other point connected with my work. Finally, 
I wish to thank Professor Bright, to whom I owe chiefly what 
little may be of worth in this study. My faults in workmanship, 
particularly in the last chapters written amidst many difficulties 
and interruptions, I regret, mainly, because they indicate so 
great a departure from the ideals of scholarship that I have 
acquired under his guidance and inspiration. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, California. 
March 26, 1919. 
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Introduction 

In 1697, Addison in his " Essay on the Georgics " * complains 
of the neglect of these poems and of their confusion with the 
pastoral. " There has been abundance of criticism spent on 
VirgiPs Pastorals and Aeneids" he writes, " but the Georgics 
are a subject which none of the critics have sufficiently taken 
into their consideration, most of them passing it over in silence, 
or casting it under the same head with Pastoral — a division by 
no means proper, unless we suppose the style of a Husbandman 
ought to be imitated in a Georgic, as that of a shepherd is in 
Pastoral. But though the scene of both these Poems lies in the 
same place ; the speakers in them are of a quite different char- 
acter, since the precepts of husbandry are not to be delivered 
with the simplicity of a Plowman, but with the address of a 
Poet. No rules therefore that relate to Pastoral, can any way 
affect the Georgics, since they fall under that class of Poetry, 
which consists in giving plain and direct instructions to the 
reader; whether they be Moral duties, as those of Theognis 
and Pythagoras; or Philosophical Speculations, as those of A ra- 
tus and Lucretius; or Rules of practice, as those of Hesiod and 
Virgil." 

One can hardly agree with Addison that the critics have ne- 
glected Vergil's Georgics; and there is evidence that from their 
first appearance the didactics that rival the De Rerum Natura 
were not denied due honor. The long list of translations, and 
the various editions of the Georgics annotated in many lan- 

1 This essay was contributed anonymously as an introduction to Dry den's 
translation of the Georgics. It was written as early as 1693. See Hurt's 
note, The Works of Addison, ed. Bonn, London, 1862, p. 154. 

1 



8 The Qeorgic 

georgic as a type and to study it with special reference to its 
relation to the pastoral; second, to sketch the most prominent 
features of the historical development of the georgic ; third, to 
write in detail, so far as my material permits, the history of 
English georgics that treat of general agriculture, of gardens 
and of field sports, discussing also to some extent the didactics 
on these themes that occur in French and in Italian. 29 



"My information concerning the subject in Spanish and German is 
casual, since I have excluded both literatures from the range of my study. 
I am not aware of any georgics in Spanish; and the type, except as it is 
developed in Thomson's Seasons, seems to have found little favor among 
German writers. For the influence of Thompson'* Seasons on German 
literature, cp. K. Gjerset, Der Einfluss von James Thomson's " Jahres- 
zeiten " auf die deutsche Literatur des achzehnten Jahrkunderts. Heidel- 
berg, 189S. 
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Romans. And in the De Rerwm, Natwa, Lucretius had shown 
the great possibilities of didactic poetry. With utmost reverence 
for the work of Lucretius, but with fine understanding of his 
own powers, Vergil gave himself to the writing of the Oeorgics, 
perfecting the meter that Lucretius had suggested to him, and 
adapting Lucretius' plan to his own needs. 

2. Subject Matter of the Oeorgics 

The Oeorgics are written in four books, each a complete poem, 
dealing, as the name implies, with a subject connected with 
agricultural pursuits. The first book treats of the preparation 
of the soil ;. the second of planting, grafting and pruning ; the 
third of cattle ; the fourth of bees. 

The subject matter of the poems may be analyzed as follows : 

Book I 

1-5. Address to Maecenas, announcing the subjects of the 
four poems. 
5-42. Address to the rural deities; Augustus eulogized, 
named as one of the gods. 
43-63. Of preparing soils; the time to sow; of winds and 
other variations of the weather. Products pecu- 
liar to different soils. Digression on foreign 
countries and their products. Allusion to the 
story of Deucalion. 
63-70. The time to plow. 
71-117. Of alternating crops; treatment of poor lands. 
117-159. Annoyances that harass the farmer, due to Father 

Jove's desire to strengthen men by teaching them 
the use of their powers. Of the Golden Age. 9 
Necessity of constant work, warfare and prayer. 

'In his treatment of the Golden Age, Vergil partly follows Hesiod in 
accepting it as a former age, carefree and happy. But Hesiod regards the 
passing of the Golden Age as a punishment of the gods for the theft of 
Prometheus; just as the Biblical tradition makes the loss of Eden a 
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49-102. Of breeding cattle. (66-68, A mournful reflection 

interposed on the quick passing of the best in 
human life.) 

103-145. A chariot race described; of chariot racing. 

146-156. Of the gadfly; allusion to the story of Ino. 

157-208. Of training calves and colts. 

209-283. HI effects of blind love on man and beast 

284-285. But meanwhile time flies, as beguiled by love of the 

subject we linger upon each detail. 

286-288. Enough of flocks, the task remains to treat of woolly 

sheep and shaggy goats. 

289-293. The poet realizes the difficulty of his subject, but his 

cherished desire leads him to the neglected heights 
of Parnassus, where no poet has trodden before. 

294-321. The care of sheep and goats, especially in winter. 

322-338. A shepherd's summer day, from the first appearance 

of the morning star to the rising of cool Vesper 
and the dewy moon. 

339-383. Shepherd life in foreign lands, in the tropics and in 

the arctic regions. 

384-403. Precautions in the securing of wool; of milk. 

404-413. Advice not to neglect the care of dogs; the value 

of dogs as protectors and in the chase. 

414-439. The care of folds; pests that must be destroyed. 

440-469. Causes and signs of distress among sheep; preven- 
tives and remedies. 

470-532. Frequency of plagues among cattle; description of 

a cattle plague. 

Book IV 

1-7. Subject announced; "The divine gift of aerial 
honey." 
8-32. Of sites for hives. 
33-50. Of hives. 
51-66. Of hiving swarms. 
67-87. Battles among the bees; how to check such contests. 
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88-102. Of choosing the victorious leader, and the better 

subjects. 

103-115. Of plucking the King's wings to prevent battle; of 

inviting the bees with gardens. 

116-148. Were the work not so nearly ended the poet might 

sing of gardens, for he remembers the wonders 
wrought by a poor old man of Tarentum, with his 
garden and his hives; but prevented by limited 
space he must leave the task to others. 11 

149-218. Natural qualities and instincts of bees. Their com- 
munity life; their customs. 

219-227. Beliefs in pantheism and immortality held by some 

as a result of the intelligence observed in bees. 

228-250. Of collecting honey. 

251-280. Care of sick bees. 

281-558. Of recovering the loss of a whole stock of bees. Epi- 
sode of Aristaeus, whose bees were destroyed in 
punishment of his crime against Eurydice. 

559-566. Conclusion. Reference to composition of the Ec- 
logues. 

The foregoing outline may give some idea of the difficulties 
and of the possibilities of the georgic. For me to attempt a 
criticism of Vergil's work would be alike unnecessary and un- 
profitable; the world has too long justified the truth of the 
poet's words (Georg. iv, 5-6): 

in tenui labor ; at tenuis non gloria, si quern 
numina laeva sinunt auditque vocatus Apollo. 

The arguments for and against didactic poetry need no re- 
petition. Even those most prejudiced can not deny Vergil's 
success. The heaviest charge brought against him is that he 
is not concerned to make his teachings practical, but that he 
uses homely details only as a foil to poetic situations afcd de- 

U "A graceful interpolation, sketching what might have been a fifth 
Georgic." — Conington, op. tit. 
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m 

scriptions. 12 There is testimony, however, that even Vergil's 
most prosaic teachings have been read with delight ; and Page 13 
notes a curious proof of the neglect of the valuable matter con- 
tained in the Georgics. According to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 14 at the beginning of the eighteenth century the alter- 
nation of crops was just becoming a common practice in Eng- 
land, a great improvement upon the previous and common us- 
age of exhausting the land and then letting it recover its 
strength by lying fallow. In Georg. i, 7-83, this improved sys- 
tem had been recommended by Vergil eighteen centuries before. 
It is probably true that no peasant ever drew material pro- 
fit from the Georgics, and it is certainly true that Vergil's 
poems are not addressed to the uneducated. But a proof that the 
Georgics have been of influence in life as well as literature may 
be had from the statement of Pierre Larousse 15 that the lean- 
ing towards agriculture of the learned Italian scientific farmer, 
Felippo Ke, was decided by the reading of Vergil's Georgics. 



M Cp. T. DeQuincey, " The Poetry of Pope," The Collected Writings, ed. 
D. Masgon, Edinburgh, 1890, vol. xi, p. 91. 
1% Op. cit. f Introd., xxxvu. 
14 S. v., Agriculture, c. 2, g I. 
» Qrwnd. Diet. Univ. du XIXe Steele, T. 13. 
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Subject matter : 
Central theme: 



Treatment : 



Chief features: 



A rural occupation. 

The glorification of labor; the praise of 
simple country life in contrast with the 
troubled luxury of palaces. 

Didactic, with precepts varied by digres- 
sions arising from the theme, or related 
to the subject matter. 

Formal opening, a statement of the sub- 
ject: this followed by an invocation to 
the Muses or other guiding spirits. 

Address to the poet's patron. 

Panegyrics of great men. 

Mythological allusions. 

References to foreign lands, Jtheir pro- 
ducts, climate, customs. 

Time marked by the position of the con- 
stellations. 

Proverbial sayings. 

Moralizations and philosophical reflections. 

Discussion of the Golden Age. 

Discussion of weather signs. 

Description of country pastimes. 

Descriptions of Nature. 

Love of peace; horror of war. 

A lament over present day evils, which are 
contrasted with the virtues and glories 
of the past. 

Rhapsody on the poet's native land. 

A long narrative episode, — in Vergil, the 
story of Aristaeus. 
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E. K. counts among Spenser's predecessors, Theocritus, Ver- 
gil, Mantuan, Boccaccio, Marot, Sannazaro, " and also divers 
other excellent both Italian and French poets, whose footing 
this author every where followeth." Spenser was the chief 
British influence in the popularizing of the conventional pas- 
toral; but the form occurs in British verse as early as the 
fifteenth century, in Henryson's Robin and Makene; and be- 
fore that the shepherd stories of the Bible had been made fa- 
miliar to English audiences in the vernacular drama, and in 
the liturgical plays of the Nativity. From Spenser's time on, 
the pastoral is found in England, as on the continent^ in more 
or less closely related groups, and in varying types of varying 
worth. 

The georgic, a type of poetry that except in some of its 
eighteenth-century developments cannot be said ever to have 
made a truly popular appeal, is in its recurrences compara- 
tively rare. While Vergil was yet living, parts of his Georgics 
appear to have been parodied. 22 Gratius, who was contempo- 
rary with Vergil, wrote a treatise on hunting, evidently imi- 
tating the model of the Georgics. In the first century after 
Christ, Columella felt it a sacred duty to develop Vergil's sketch 
of gardens, Georg. iv. 116-148. In the second century, Op- 
pian of Cilicia wrote his so-called golden verses on the " Fisher- 
man's Art," the Halieutica, and somewhat later another Op- 
pian (of Apamea) wrote a poetic treatise on hunting, five 
books of which are extant. In the third century, Nemesianus 
composed a poem on hunting, more like the treatise of Gratius 
than that of Oppian of Apamea. In the fourth century, Pal- 
ladius, imitating Columella, wrote in elegiac verse, on the 
cultivation of trees (Bk. xiv of his Husbandry). How much 
poetry in imitation of the Vergilian didactics may have seen 
the light from the fourth to the thirteenth century, only to be 
buried sooner or later in obscurity, I cannot say. I know of 
nothing in the nature of a georgic during this period, except 

n Cp. Addison: Essay on the Georgics. 
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meyer's Agricvltura Sacra, and Akenside's Pleasures of the 
Imagination. 

d. An eclogue in which the characters discourse on georgic 
themes; for example, John Whitney's Dialogue between Pis- 
cator and Coryclon, Claude Gauchet's " Michaut-Phlippot." 75 

e. A narrative poem with digressions of georgic character; 
as in Falconer's Shipwreck. 



n See Le Plaiiir de* Champ*, Paris, 1869, p. 86. 
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battle and gloom to sing of a land of perpetual fruit and flowers. 
Bacon is more delightfully human in his Essay on Gardens than 
in anything he ever wrote, and some of the loveliest lines in 
English poetry are of gardens and of flowers. But in all the 
georgics on Gardens, there is not a passage that appeals irre- 
sistibly to the imagination or that lingers hauntingly in the 
memory. The way of the didactic poet is hard, but it is not 
impossible. The reading of every Vergilian imitation on gar- 
dens only serves to deepen the regret that Vergil neglected this 
" loveliest of themes." 
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and the ideal dog, Oppian draws a portrait of the toiler who 
lives by pursuing the creatures of the deep : 

First be the Fisher's Limbs compact and sound, 
With solid Flesh and well-braced Sinews bound. 
Let due Proportion ev'ry Part commend, 
Nor Leanness shrink too much, nor Fat distend. 

....... 

Judicious art with long Experience joyn'd 
Inform the ready dictates of his Mind. 

• •••••• 

Let Resolution all his Passions sway. 

Nor Pleasures charm his Mind, nor Fears dismay. 

From short Repose let early Vigour rise. 

• • • • • • • 

Well let his Patience and his Health sustain 
Jove's piercing Storms, and Sinus' sultry reign. 
Let him with constant Love the Sea pursue, 
With eager Joy the pleasing Toil renew. 
So Thetis shall reward her faithful Swain, 
And all his Labours please the God of Gain. 10 

Directions are given as to the season and weathers in which to 
fish, and the poet emphasizes the necessity of observing the 
winds. Vergil's " certain signs " have their place in the 
halieutic as well as in the georgic and in the cynegetic 

Four sorts of fishers are described, those who use Hooks, 
Nets, Weels, and Tridents. The poet warns against the arts by 
which the Fishes cheat the Fishers, and continues with various 
practical directions. 

In the fourth book, Oppian, " inspired," sings the loves of 
the fishes. In the fifth book he sings mainly of the " cetaceous 
fcinds," concluding with what might be described as a watery 
pr*ver that the sea yield tribute to the " Roman Lord " and 
tta " world be kept secure for Caesar's reign." 

Oppian digresses from his theme frequently, telling many 
£^>fc$% and moralizing at length on such subjects as Sympathy, 
JtfWs. Jealousy, Human Industry, the Nature of Man, the folly 

, ill, 45 ff. 
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Purple narcissus like the morning rays, 
Pale ganderglass and azure culverkeys. 

I count it better pleasure to behold 
The goodly compass of the lofty sky; 

• • • • • • • 

The hills and mountains raised from the plains, 

• ••••«■ 

The rivers making way through Nature's chain, 

With headlong course into the sea profound, 
The surging sea beneath the valleys low, 
The valleys sweet, and lakes that lovely flow. 

The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adorned with leaves and branches 'fresh and green; 
In whose cool bowers the birds with chanting joy 
Do welcome with their quire the Summer's Queen : 
The meadows fair where Flora's gifts among, 
Are intermixed the verdant grass between ; 

The silver-scaled fish that softly swim 

Within the brooks and crystal watry brim. 

The final stanza of the " Reply " has a rapturous note of 
religious joy in the things of the outward world. Almost a 
mystic, it seems, was John Dennys. 

All these and many more of His creation 

That made the heavens, the Angler oft doth see; 

And takes therein no little delectation 

To think how strange and wonderful they be; 

Framing thereof an inward contemplation 

To set his thoughts from other fancies free, 

And while he looks on these with joyful eye, 

His mind is rapt above the starry sky. 

In a pleasant episode the poet recounts the origin of the Art 
of Angling, an innocent variation of the Deucalion myth. When 
the new race of men sprang from stones after the Deluge there 
was no food for them, so Deucalion invented the art of angling 
and taught it to his people. Here the poet naively works in the 
theme of the Golden Age, which, he states, was a time when it 
was easy to angle, for the fish had not then been frightened of 
wicked men. 

After having traced the varied stages of his art the poet 
announces that his weary Muse must rest, and " breathe or pause 
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a little at the least/' a conclusion suggesting the last two lines of 
the second Georgic. 

The opening of the second book of the Secrets recalls the 
beginning of the second Georgic. 

Before I taught what kind of tools were At 
For him to have, that would an Angler be; 
And how he should with practice and with wit 
Provide himself thereof in best degree: 
Now doth remain to show how to the bit 
The fishes may be brought that erst were free; 

And with what pleasing baits enticed they are, 

To swallow down the hidden hook un'ware. 

The poet declares that he will not meddle with the great whale 
that hid the man of God inside him for three whole days, nor 
with the Ork that would have devoured Andromeda. He enum- 
erates other great fish of which he will not sing, then proceeds to 
name the various sorts for which one can angle, making his list 
with a grace and skill not unworthy of his Master. 

In writing of the gudgeon he makes an observation that proves 
his understanding of the first principles of the art of teaching : 

This fish the fittest for a learner is 

That in this Art delights to take some pain; 

For as high-flying hawks that often miss 

The swifter fowls, are eas&l with a train; 

So to a young beginner yieldeth this, 

Such ready sport as makes him prove again; 

And leads him on with hope and glad desire, 

To greater skill and cunning to aspire. 

Musing on the capture of the Dace, he shows characteristic 
georgic realization of the dangers that lurk always in attendance 
on the joys of life, 

O world's deceit! how are we thralled by thee. 
Thou dost thy gall in sweetest pleasures hide ! 
When most we think in happiest state to be, 
Then do we soonest into danger slide. 
Behold the fish that even now was free, 
Unto the deadly hook how is he tied! 

So vain delights allure us to the snare, 

Wherein un'wares we fast entangled are. 
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and may not fish ; and lest he may forget his tools a short lesson 
is given to assist the memory. And now, sings the poet, we are 
arrived at the last 

In wished harbour, where we wear to rest, 
And make an end of this our journey past: 
Here then in quiet road I think it best 
We strike our sails and steadfast anchor cast, 
For now the sun low setteth in the West, 
And ye boatswains! a merry carol sing 
To him that safely did us hither bring. 

Considering Soger Jackson's statement that the author 
intended to publish the Secrets before his death, Westwood 24 
observes : " Perhaps he was withheld by some f aintness of heart 
and some wisdom of reticence. The epoch was a trying one for 
the minor muse. The elder bards were dying out, but the 
national air still vibrated to their divine singing. It was hardly 
strange that a poet unknown to fame hesitated to bring forth 
his simple song of bleek and bream." Yet it is the simplicity 
of the song that makes its charm — simplicity alike of diction 
and of spirit. The childlike joy in outdoor things, the early 
morning quality of the poem, reflect something of the life and 
glow of the earlier Elizabethans. John Dennys makes the 
didactic poets of the eighteenth century seem world-weary and 
sentimental. Thomson, who loved to lie abed till noon, writes 
feelingly of the beauties of the dawn, but John Dennys, at least 
in the angling season, lived among the meadows and streams of 
which he sings, and he rejoiced in the outdoor world from sun- 

a These lines echo very closely the concluding stanza of the first book of 
the Faerie Queen, 

Now strike your sailes, yee jolly Mariners, 

For we be come unto a quiet rode, 

Where we must land some of our passengers, 

And light this weary vessell of her lode; 

Here she a while may make her safe abode, 

Till she repaired have her tackles spent, 

And wants supplide ; and then againe abroad 

On the long voiage whereto she is bent: 

Well may she speede, and fairly finish her intent! 

u Op. cit., p. 1. 



I 
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rise to sunset. His moralizings are quaint and pleasant, and 
sometimes wise, suited to one who loved the gentle craft. His 
poem is not a glorification of toil, but it calls alluringly to the 
joys of country life. There is in it a spirit that Vergil himself 
could not but have loved. 

William Lauson 25 remarks of the Secrets of Angling, " The 
Author by verse hath expressed much Learning, and by his 
Answer to the Objection shows himself to have been Virtuous. 
The subject itself is honest and pleasant ; and sometimes profit- 
able. Use it and give God all glory. Amen." A comment 
written with judgment that one appreciates all the more after 
having read the Secrets in contrast with the dreary dullness of 
the great body of georgic poetry. The Secrets of Angling is not 
a great poem, but it should hold an honoured place for sweetness 
of verse, for its beauty of description and for the lessons that 
the poet so gently and happily teaches. That this slight work 
has any importance in the history of English literature one can 
hardly say. Certainly, in the history of fishing literature no 
writer has graced his subject with lovelier lines. John Dennys 
must always hold an unrivaled place in the angler's library. 
Many readers have felt his poem's charm ; lovers of poetry as 
well as lovers of the gentle craft owe a debt of gratitude for its 
rescue from oblivion. 

3. Later Seventeenth-Century Didactic Poems on Angling 

From John Dennys' Secrets to Barker's Delight is, undoubt- 
edly, a descent. However, I do not know of any writer after 
Dennys who treated the theme of angling in didactic verse, until 
in 1657 Thomas Barker produced a small volume which bears 
the full title, Barker's Delight, or the Art of Angling. This is 
a work " Wherein are discovered many rare secrets very neces- 
sary to be known by all that delight in that Recreation, both for 
catching the Fish, and dressing thereof," a quaintly written 

" Comments on the " Secrets of Angling," Arber's English Garner, West- 
minster, Archibald Constable & Co., 1903, p. 237. 
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book of prose instructions interspersed with bits of verse. 
Evidently Thomas Barker was not leas skilled as a cook than 
as an angler. He appears less gifted as a poet. However, his 
verses have the merit of simplicity, and his instructions are 
generally to the point. I quote a specimen to show the author's 
manner: 

. . . Tour lines may be strong, but must not be longer than your rod. 

The rod light and taper, thy tackle fine, 

Thy lead two inches upon the line; 

Bigger or lesse, according to the stream, 

Angle in the dark, when others dream. 

Or in a cloudy day with a lively worm. 

The Bradlin is best; but give him a turn 

Before thou do land a large well grown trout, 

And if with a fly thou wilt have a bout 

Overload not with links, that the fly may fall 

First on the stream for that's all in all. 

* 

The line shorter than the rod, with a natural fly; 
But the chief point of all is the cookery. 

Following a section of prose instructions on frying trouts, he 
is inspired to rime on the subject of the making of restorative 
broth of trouts, ending with the naive piece of biographical 
information: 

for forty years I 

In Ambassadors' kitchens learned my cookery. 
The French and Italian no better can doe, 
Observe well my rules and you'll say so too. 

The following lines suggest Mother Goose : 

Close to the bottom in the midst of the water, 
I fished for a Salmon and there I caught her. 

The final effusion treats of baits, then closes with the 
following : 

But when of all sorts thou hast thy wish, 
Follow Barker's advice to cook the fish; 
Think then of the gatehouse for near it lives he, 
Who kindly will teach thee to make the flye ; 
And if thou live by a river side, 
Believe thou thy friend who often hath tried 
And brought store of fish as sheep to the pen, 
But friend let me tell thee once agen, 
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author of the Innocent Epicure. But he has taken nothing from 
him nor from others who " have wrote of the Art of Angling." 
He thinks his own experience best to display his own thoughts, 
which he has done in a kind of rambling way. His thoughts 
sometimes run on the Muse as well as on the Fishes, for which 
reason he uses verse, most of which was composed by the river- 
side in such seasons the Fish did not yield the pleasure he 
expected. 

The poem is divided into four irregular parts, written in 
irregular and halting verse, the first an Introduction — a reflec- 
tion on the happiness of the " Man blest with a moderate state " 
secured to him by " Law's strong Adamantine diains." So blest, 

He gently can survey his Meads, and be 
Spectator of his own felicity; 

Those curious meads, 

New pleasure breeds, 

A purling Brook just by, 

Where the Inhabitants 

Of all the watery Elements, 

Strive Nature to outvie. 
Those various Beauties which the Medows breed, 
The watery fry in spangled glory far exceed, 
While carking cares that do the mind oppress, 
By Men unwary of their Happiness, 
Clog'd with the burden of Domestic cares, 

May here dispel those lingering fears, 
And learn new Joys, observing of the fry. 

The second part consists of twenty-nine lines in which the 
poet sings of the true content begotten by the angler who cannot 
be enticed from his delight by bags of gold. 

The third Part tells in sixty-seven lines of the taking of the 
Pike. It opens with the following couplet : 

Now with the Tyrant of the Silver stream, 

I first, kind Maro, will begin my Angling Theme. 

The thought of the " voracious Appetite " of the " Tyrant " 
enkindles the poet's fervour to fresh delight. Thus he sings : 

When fair Aurora leaves her dark cavern 
And Sol's uprising first I can discern, 
Shaking the moisture from his dew'y locks 
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To set a Lustre on a Thousand Lady Smocks 
Enameling the Medow fair and bright, 
But just relievM from the terrours of the night, 
I march along . . . 

After which pleasant description the poet proceeds to instruct 
his reader in such practical details of the art as poles, baits, the 
haunts and habits of different fishes. 

The fourth Part consists of fifty-one pages that treat of 
angling in general. Thinking perhaps of Vergil's device of 
describing foreign lands, the poet mentions various localities 
which are for diverse reasons to be frequented or shunned by 
the angler. With some of these places he has had pleasant or 
curious experiences. Recalling a creature peculiar to Eton 
Bridge, the author describes him in the following remarkable 
fashion : 

Roach-like scales, of burning gold, 

That shine like mettle from Pactblus rolled, 

Nameless he is, till some more fruitful pen 

Describes his wondrous make, like Adam when 

Baptizing Creatures with Immortal Names. 

The glory of great Medioay and more silver Thames. 

In an apostrophe to his friend Streatfield, the poet introduces 
a georgic feature; georgic is, also, the appeal with which he 
introduces his account of the Trout, 

Muse, sing now the Trout, with all his Arts, 
His haunts, his motion, and his sudden starts, 
When e'er a curious fly drops in the stream; 
Make him thy choice, and choose from him thy theam. 

Discoursing of the fishes' iEsculapius, the author digresses 
on the subject of physicians. He then justifies his craft, reflect- 
ing that Angling was sent by Heaven in order that by destroying 
those that would prey upon them, man may give to some of the 
fishes longer life. 

The " patient Muse" is requested to raise her fancy once 
again and sing of eels. As almost nothing seems to exhaust her 
patience the reader is regaled with this choice subject; in the 
discussion of which the poet gives an account of eel fishing at 
night that introduces the georgic reflexion, 
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A rustic with a flambeau in his hand 
Goes like a Page of Honor through the Strand 
When Madam she's retiring from the Play to Court, 
Cloy'd with vain repetitions of an Idle Sport, 

Vain is that pleasure yields us no delight, 

But dulls our over-clouded appetite." 

Perhaps no more sincere tribute has been paid to Vergil than 
the following: 

Now see, sweet Maro, of the Pearch, I sing, 
And dedicate to thee, who art the Muses King, 

My solemn Theme; 
Assist me then, 

Recorder of the Acts of God and Men, 
Lest that my trembling Pen in vain essay 
Ignis Fatuus like, lost in uncertain way. 
Had I thy genius, then my quill should raise 
Immortal glory to thy name with praise, 
While thou, blest Hero, to the Gods conjoyned, 
And, by eternal love', to Man combin'd, 
Shows us the Paths of Virtue how to tread, 
And magnify the Glory of the Dead. 
For thou alone 
Hast further gone 
In thine Immortal lays 
Than all the scribbling Poets in our last declining days. 

The author emphasizes the forgotten proverb that 

No Angler ought to swear, 
The least of oaths the Fishes soon will scare, 
And imprecations too make them the bait forbear. 

Giving an account of his luck at sport, Whitney modestly and 
piously remarks: 

Angler, had you been there you'd far'd as well as I, 
For Heaven's bounty Heaven be prais'd eternally. 

Writing of the voracious Chub, he pauses to moralize thus on 
vain Pride: 

Excess is hurtful. 

Who covet all, but little can enjoy; 



* Cp. John Dennys on the life of the " Youthful Gallant," Arber's Eng. 
Garner, p. 201. 
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And much, to some's esteemed the meanest toy, 
Alexander conquered all, yet sighing wept. 
Saladine's victories ended in a shirt. 

A curious episode relating to the Bleak, sounds like an inno- 
cent parody on Aristseus and his bees. Beelzebub resenting the 
depopulation of his Kingdom, complains to his wife. Neptune 
is interviewed, and is about to starve the fishes, when a Bleak 
appears and brings about an amicable settlement. The writer 
incidentally indulges in some amiable satire on the Lady Birds 
and the Charters broke for a Female smile. 

The poet then sings the joys and profit afforded by Angling, 
ending with the safe reflexion, 

Labour in vain, the Ingenious do not prize, 
Pleasure that profit brings becomes the wise. 

The Dialogue between Piscator and Corydon, 2 * which may 
be described as a supplement to the Genteel Recreation, is an 
eclogue with georgic reflections and moralizations. Corydon, a 
herdsman, and Piscator, an angler, discuss their respective 
pleasures and profits. Corydon asks Piscator to declare the 
pleasure* that he reaps, and prevails on him to spend a day by 
the riverside. Phillis, Chloris, and Hobb, rustic neighbors, 
appear and sing songs celebrating country joys and country 
virtues. After Piscator's departure, Corydon recites the praises 
of angling, ending — 

Though I'm no Angler, Anglers still I'll love, 
For Angler's Patience comes from Mighty Jove. 

In 1729 Moses Browne's Piscatory Eclogues appeared. How 
far they are didactic in character I cannot say, for I have been 
unable to see them. They were reissued with other works in 
1739 under the title of Poems on various Subjects, separately 
in 1773 as Angling Sports, in Nine Piscatory Eclogues. 29 
Manly 80 mentions another halieutic belonging to the first half 
of the eighteenth century, a product that appeared in 1740, 

* Whitney, op. cit. f pp. 59 ff. " D. N. B. % vol. vn. 

" Op. cit. 
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entitled the British Angler, written by an author named 
Williamson, whom I have been unable to identify. If one 
judges by the specimen that Manly cites from the British Angler 
it must be pronounced a most unhappy effort. The citation is 
from a discussion on silk and hair lines : 

Choose well your Hair, and know the vig'Toug Horse, 
Not only reigns in Beauty, but in Force; 
Reject the Hair of Beasts, e'en newly dead, 
Where all the springs of (Nature are deoay'd. 

Perhaps because of lack of interest in the subject, perhaps 
because of discouragement due to such efforts as those of Browne 
and Williamson, English poets seem not to have attempted 
treatises on the gentle craft for two decades after the appear- 
ance of the British Angler. Still the theme of fishing does not 
disappear altogether from English verse ; in 1750 the Reverend 
John Buncombe translated the greater part of Vaniere's treatise 
on fish-ponds, the fifteenth book of the Praedium Rusticum.* 1 
The translation may be read in the supplement to Daniel's Rural 
Sports.* 2 

These verses, Vaniere remarks in a note, were written in the 
poet's earlier years. In the fashion of Pere Rapin, whom 
Vaniere thought it praiseworthy to imitate, many fables 88 are 
interwoven with the more serious subject matter. The verse is 
further adorned with constant moralizations, but the poet is not 
so far lost in morals and fables as to neglect to instruct his 
readers in the proper methods concerning the making and the 
management of fishponds and the art of ensnaring the fish. 

n See above, p. 68. n Op. tit., pp. 35 ff. 

"In the edition of 1746, Book xv of the Praedium Rusticum has a de- 
lightful illustration. A river is represented flowing between a turreted 
castle and a huge rock from which the nymph Truita (afterwards metamor- 
phosed into the trout), is leaping madly, pursued by her cruel admirer 
Lucius (afterward the pike). Below the rock an unmoved individual is 
casting a net into the water, and under a tree on the other side of the 
r t ream, are three fat, exulting cherubs, one in the act of landing a large 
fish. The cherubs suggest the first canto of M. Jammes' Cteorgiques chrtiti- 
ennes in which the poet fancies angels harvesting in the fields and hovering 
about the farmer's family at their household talk. See above, p. 47. 
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Discussing the sites for ponds, Vaniere writes with the heart 
of Vergil's teaching well in mind, 

Camporum qui plana colit, licet aggere multo 
Vix bene contineat graviorum pondus aquarum 
Nil desperet; opum vis ei labor omnia vincunt M 

The following quotation from Duncombe's translation illus- 
trates very happily the poet's didactic manner. 

Now o'er the neighboring Streams extend your Nets 

And throw your lines iwell furnished with deceits, 

Join scarlet Colours, which exposed to view 

Fish thro* the water greedily pursue; 

And as a skillful Fowler, Birds employs, 

Which by their well-known Voice and treacherous noise, 

Allure their Fellows and invite to share 

Their fate entangled in the viscuous Snare; 

So Fish 'when taken, other Fish allure; 

Who, seeing them, grow dauntless and secure; 

But not thro' studied Malice they betray, 

But by our Art deceive the finny prey, 

(Man only with premeditated mind 

Betrays his Brethren and, ensnares Mankind. 

In 1758 the didactic Muse again raised her head vigorously, 
if one may not say triumphantly. Thomas Scott of Ipswich 
published a poem entitled The Art of Angling; Eight Dialogues 
in Verse?* The author acknowledges the fountain of his 
inspiration in his motto: 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem, sylvasque, inglorius." 

In his note to the Header, the Bookseller comments on the 
writer's sagacity in choosing a subject pleasing to the ruling 
taste of the age: 87 

M Cp. Georg. I, 145, labor omnia vicit. 

"Reprinted in Ruddiman's Collection of Scarce, Curious and Valuable 
Pieces," Edinburgh, 1773. 

" Qeorg. n, 485. 

* At this time and during the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
interest in fishing literature seems to have almost equalled the vogue of 
gardening literature in the early years of the eighteenth century. Thomas 
Pike Lathy seems to have been more eager than wise in the manner in which 
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The dialogues are furnished with notes signed with the names 
Zoilus, Aristarchus, Farnafby the Younger, Moses Browne and so 
forth. Zoilus comments thus on the title: "How artfully has 
this author screened himself from our attacks, by giving to his 
compositions the titles of dialogues! O that he had called 
them eclogues ! I should then have been furnished with a fair 
occasion to display my reading and my critical skill, by showing 
that neither his characters nor his sentiments nor his expression 
agree with the simplicity so essential to that species of Poems." 

The first dialogue is i6 A Defense of Angling." 88 The scene 
is the meadows ; the season the coming in of Spring. Candidus 
and Severus speak. 

Candidus asks if virtue will frown upon them if they fish 
and stay in these "springing meads." Severus replies, 

Virtue, my friend, on no enjoyment smiles 
Which idle hours debase, or vice defiles. 
The wise to life's momentous work attend; 
And think and act still pointing to their end. 

Candidus urges that pastimes are necessary, and compares 
them to parentheses in verse, but remarks that, as in verse, 
parentheses too long disturb the song, 

So pastimes which ingross too large a space 
Disturb life's system and its work deface. 

Severus argues for sports that arouse, not waste, the spirits. 
Candidus observes that some prefer the chase, and digresses to 
describe a hare hunt, but decides that each must amuse himself 
according to his taste, ending, 

I no man's joys arraign, 
Me, lonely vales and winding currents please, 
And arts of fishing entertain my ease. 



he tried to satisfy the public demand. In 1819 he carried out one of the 
most amazing of literary frauds, transferring bodily the Eight Dialogues 
into ten cantos entitled The Anglers with notes, etc., by Piscator (T. R. 
Lathy, esq.). After a number of copies were printed on royal paper, and 
one on vellum at a cost of ten pounds, the fraud was discovered and pointed 
out by Scott's nephew, who was in possession of the original manuscript. 
See D. N. B., Vol. xxxn, p. 17.1. 
"Cp. John Dennys' "Answer to the Objection." 
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Severus objects to the " mire and the sordid toils of fishing." 
Candidus explains that he has nothing to do with mire, " the 
decent angle's " his. Severus objects to the gout-bringing exhala- 
tions of the marsh. Candidus answers that he has sense enough 
to be warned of the approach of evening in time to get home 
before the "brown horrour woods and streams invades." Severus 
remarks that he doesn't call angling exercise. Candidus urges 
that the skilled Angler changes the scene, wanders from mead 
to mead, " still casting as he moves." He returns home blessedly 
tired, and spends his evening in the classic page, 

Or fancy, flowing with recruited vein, 
Pours out her pleasures in his rhyming strain. 
Let not my friend despise, with cynic mood 
Our pastime, honored by the wise and good; 
By blameless Nowell, Wotton's cheerful age, 
Colton's clear wit and Walton's rural page. 
With rapture these beheld the people'd flood, 
The chequered meadow and the waving wood; 
Here found in solitude emollient rest 
From rugged cares and tumults of the breast: 
Here virtues learn'd (ill learned by formal rules) 
Unknown to courts, unknown to wrangling schools, 
Patience and Peace, and gentleness of mind, 
Contempt of wealth and love of human kind. 

Severus is converted, but declares that if he ever wields the 
fisher's reed, its bark shall bear the maxim, 

All pastimes that engross too large a space 
Disturb life's system and its work deface. 

Whereat Zoilus remarks, "O the shocking pride of this 
Author ! He hath first the presumption to dignify a dry saying 
of his own with the title of a maxim or a moral axiom, and next, 
the assurance to hint to the sellers of fishing tackle that he would 
have them get this same law engraven on the outside of every 
fishing rod in their shops." 

The second Dialogue, between Tyro and Piscator, treats of 

some general rules of the sport. The opening is a description 

of delaying spring and a moralization on deceived hopes. The 

Anglers, it appears, speak feelingly, since they have been so 

11 
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deceived that it is necessary to give up their sport. Tyro, how- 
ever, begs instructions from Piscator before they part. Piscator 
begins with the following Preface: 

Walton could teach; his meek, enchanting vein 

The Shepherd's mingles with the Fisher's strain; 

Nature and genius animate his lines, 

And our whole science in his precepts shines. 

Howe'er, to fill this little void of time, 

And titilate your ear with jingling rhyme, 

Receive in brief epitome the rules 

Anglers revere, the doctrine of their schools. 

The rules follow. The verses, 

Your line, or by the spinning worm supplied 
Or by the high-born courser's hairy pride. 

are almost equal to Armstrong's description of an icehouse, or 
Mason's of the net, " the Sportsman's hempen toils." 89 

After some precepts concerning baits the author discusses 111- 
omen'd seasons, and weather signs. 40 Tyro asks one more 
favor, " The Angler's Song," and Piscator obligingly complies 
with his request, singing the praises of the Angler's life, far 
from the clamor and the sorrow that end the pleasure of the 
drunkard's bowl, and unshadowed by the dangers that threaten 
the hunter's life. The fisher can enjoy the outdoor world, and 
he can reflect " how time is gliding," but he refuses to mourn 
while the present is glad. He concludes with the courageous 
sentiment, 

Yea, when autumn's russet mantle 
Saddens the decaying year, 
I will fish and I will chant, till 
Feeble age shall change my cheer. 

The third Dialogue, between Garrulus and Lepidus, on 
" Angling for Trout," is pastoral rather than georgic. Musseus 
envying SeverusMuck, decides to sit and sing to the naiads. His 
ruse succeeds ; the trout bite. 

The fourth Dialogue, on " Perch," is varied by a short narra- 

"See above, p. 85. *Cp. Qeorg. i, 351 ff. 
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tive episode ; then Lepidus being asked to cheer the dullness by 
the " farmer's song," breaks into a satirical ditty on the severity 
of the game laws, and the damage done to farm lands by the 
hunt. 41 Garrulus gets a fish, but his comments are interrupted 
by Lepidus, who tells a fish tale that Zoilus comments on in the 
notes as a " romantic affair, the whole of which he looks upon 
as a i Swinging lie.' " Lepidus muses on the varied characters 
of fish. 42 Shock, the dog, blunders into the water after a water 
rat, and Lepidus recalls the story of a Dutch attendant who fell 
into the water. Zoilus comments severely on the relations of 
a preacher and laughter. Further moralizations follow on 
cheating. 

The fifth Dialogue, on the " Carp," begins with a conversa- 
tion on the innocent pleasure and beauty of a country walk. 

The next lines illustrate the georgic note of complaint against 
the evils of the time, and show again that poets of the georgic 
strain wrote insecure of audience even in the eighteenth 

» 

century : 

Who sings of virtue in these iron times, 
Sings to the wind, for ears endure the rhymes, 
But fame and wealth reward the glorious toil, 
Scrawl hut a novel or write notes on Hoyle.* 

Lepidus makes an answer that illustrates the georgic feature of 
references to famous men, and shows the writer's common sense, 
if not his poetical ability — 

Lash not the times alone, withal complain 

Of bards unequal to the lofty strain 

The heavenly fire once warmed in Addison. 

A preceptual note is introduced in Lucius' advice to Verus, to 
turn from the sun, lest his shadow frighten the carp. The carp 
having been caught, Verus urges rest and conversation. Lucius 
suggests Greenland as the scene, thus introducing the familiar 

41 Cp. Somerville, Gay and Shenstone. See above, p. 126. 
* A georgic touch. Cp. Vergil on vines. Oeorg. n, 91-109. 
*• Zoilus comments that the author speaks feelingly, as if from personal 
experience of rejected mss. or unsold copies. 
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device of contrast with foreign country. Verus describes whale 
fishing. Lucius then bursts into a panegyric on Britain, which 
Verus thinks overdone at the present moment, as he regrets the 
loss of Minorca, and sighs for a race of honest men not to be 
corrupted by bribes and party sentiment. 

Lucius notes the mounting of the sun and philosophizes on 
the quick passing of life, the small pittance of time worth while, 
the necessity of spending that time well. 

The sixth Dialogue, between Axylus and Musaeus, is mainly 
in praise of the value of the gentle exercise of Angling, in which 
the sportsman breaks no laws. Commenting on the fishes' 
enemy, the otter, a hunt is described, and the poet moralizes 
on the necessity of hunting human tyrants, otters that prey upon 
their fellow men. 

Dialogue eighth, between Axylus and Musaeus, treats of trawl- 
ing for Pike. The manner of catching a Pike is described, also 
the manner in which Serena prepares it with " the churn's golden 
lumps of clodded oil." 

Axylus asks information concerning the origin of fishing. 
Musaeus responds: 

Walton, our great forefather and our pride, 
The curious search with happy labour tryM; 
He found our ward in wild Arabia nurst, 
And patient Job great fisherman the first. 
But brains of scholars are inventive things; 
Read Monmouth's Geoffrey, read Buchanan's Kings. 
Yet if the Muse's wreath bestows renown 
Is not our name immortalized by Browne. 

Thinking of Vergil, Chiron observes : 

Nature, my friends, whose certain signs ordain 
The time to scatter and to reap the grain, 
Governs our art. 

Advice follows concerning the time to fish, the seasons being 
marked by the constellations. 

The three anglers continue to fish and converse by turns. 
They discuss the instincts of fish, and the question of whether or 
not the fishes hear. Musseus digresses to tell the story of a carp 
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that came at the call of a Monk of St. Bernard on the banks of 
the Scheldt, and rings in a satirical passage on luxury and super- 
stition. Musseus remarks, 

Good cheer will mount me to Apollo's steep. 

An observation that causes Zoilus to comment on Musseus' in- 
sufferable arrogance and to name among those who have climbed 
Parnassus, Flatman, Tom D'tJrfy, Taylor the Water Poet, and 
a few others needless to mention. 

The eighth Dialogue, on " Fishing for Pike with Lay Hooks," 
is particularly notable for its descriptions of nature. These 
optimistic sportsmen have praises even for winter. The Anglers 
congratulate themselves on the superior qualities of their joys, 
and finally they " descend from Pegasus and retire to share 
their frugal viand." 

The Art of Angling might be described as reading neither 
unpleasant nor unprofitable. The notes, presumably the 
author's, are amusingly facetious. The verse, in general, flows 
smoothly. The writer appears not to regard very seriously 
either his theme or his own poetic powers, so the whole poem 
is leavened by a vein of humorous common sense. The work is 
interesting as a specimen of the eclogue used for didactic pur- 
poses. It can hardly be called a masterpiece even of fishing 
literature, but it is a work that every reader who loves the gentle 
craft would gladly have on the shelves of his library. 

5. Nineteenth-Century Didactic Poems on Angling 

In the early years of the nineteenth century John Dennys 
was still read ; and in his native land, the tribute of English 
verse was still being spent on the theme first honored by him 
with such a tribute. But thru a curious bit of irony, Charles 
Clifford, who read the Secrets and wrote the Angler, a Didactic 
Poem, 44 has in the opinion of later critics immortalized himself, 

44 London, 1804. For my knowledge of this rare book, I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. Hyder £. Rollins, who read it for me at Harvard. 
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not by his own production, but by the expression of his contempt 
for the Secrets. 46 

The 1804 edition of The Angler leaves the reader under the 
impression that the writer may have left his work uncompleted. 
The volume contains four hundred and ninety lines of blank 
verse headed Book I, and followed by the information " End 
of Book I." 

In the " Advertisement " prefixed to the poem, the author 
voices the sentiment of John Basse in The Angler's Song: 4e 



I core not, I, to fish in 

Fresh rivers most my mind do please. 

Clifford, however, expresses himself in the manner of the 
eighteenth century. His words are worth quoting, chiefly 
because they prove that he was acquainted with Oppian's 
Halieutica, but that he disdains to sing the song of the Cilician. 
Thus the English author writes : " The plan of Oppian confines 
him to sing of fishing on the main seas, as they are styled, or 
rather to the enumeration of various species of Fish whi<ih 
sojourn there, their habits, their amours, and modes of preying, 
both true and fabulous. The following work leaves these 
subjects wholly untouched. ... In the meantime the author 
confines himself entirely to the pursuits of the true and legiti- 
mate Angler, who with taper rod and dancing hook, gaudily 
fashioned like a giddy fly, exerts all his dexterity in beguiling 
the nobler inmates of the stream, the trout and salmon." 

Altho he scorned the plan of Oppian, Clifford evidently avails 
himself to some extent of the model of the Georgics. His poem 
begins with the stock opening, a statement of the subject, after 
which he offers a defense of Angling from the Imputation of 
Cruelty. To poetize his subject, he alternates his practical 
instructions with digressions. He introduces the subject of 
foreign lands in an account of the scenery and people of Green- 
land. This theme may have been suggested to him by Thomas 

u See the " Advertisement " to Clifford's Angler, p. iv. 

" Old English Songs, Macmillan & Co., New York, 1894, p. 30. 
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Scott's account of whale fishing; 47 but Clifford develops the 
theme very differently, dwelling, like Hesiod and Vergil and 
Thomson, on the distinctive features of the northern winter, 
altho he seems not to have borrowed anything more than the 
subject from the older poets. 

No actual hatred of human warfare appears to be expressed 
in The Angler, but one might imply that the author finds the 
struggle with the " finny tribe " more to his liking than an 
encounter on the field of battle, for his Muse sings — 

Of contests keen, not bloodless — victories 
Not without ambush, or manoeuvred skill. 
The warfare 'gainst the finny tribe she sings; 
When with the mellow morn the accoutred angler 
Hies to the limpid brook or broader flood. 
To wage the contest with the heedless trout 
Or floundering salmon. 

Clifford refers occasionally to well-known writers, to famous 
heroes and to mythological stories ; and he digresses frequently 
to describe natural objects. 

In the conclusion of his description of Greenland he points 
out the love of each individual for his native land, developing 
with some skill the generous sentiment Mr. Knight expresses in 
The Landscape : 

No state or clime's so bad but that the mind 
Formed to enjoy content, content will find.* 

Mr. Clifford's lines, which have a decided Thomsonian ring, are 
as follows : 

Oh, bounteous Nature, falsely oft accused 
Of partial kindness! — Midst the dreary waste 
An airy palace gay thou rear's t in lieu 
Of sculptured domes; — for summer suns thou giv'st 
A midnight radiance; and tho bleak the clime 
And desolate the shore, yet o'er the wilds 
Roams a free tenant, unannoyed by care, 
And prizing more his rocks and fishy shores 
Than slavish Indians prize the spicy grove, 
The golden streamlet, flower-empurpled field 
And all the riches of their gem-fraught soil. 



See above, p. 163. "See above, p. 99. 
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Considered as a halieutic The Angler is a poem not without 
merit. The author shows a real love of Nature, and his descrip- 
tive lines are occasionally rich in color effect. But Clifford's 
verses can bear no comparison with the Secrets of Angling. The 
later poem lacks entirely the flowing sweetness of John Dennys* 
stanzas. There is nothing in it of the almost childlike delight 
of the earlier poet in the outdoor world. One does not find in 
Clifford the naively pleasant quality that makes delightful John 
Whitney's imperfect verse, nor is there in The Angler the 
amusingly sententious manner that marks the Dialogues of John 
Scott. Critics have expressed some wonder that John Dennys 
was willing to devote so much poetic talent to the theme of 
Angling. If one may judge from his verse and from the history 
of the publication of the Secrets, John Dennys would have been 
utterly surprised at this wonder m y but the reader gathers from 
Clifford's Advertisement as well as from his verse that he felt 
that it was condescension on his part to give his production to 
the angling world. 

How many other writers after Clifford may have experi- 
mented with the subject of fishing, in didactic verse, I cannot 
say. The most notorious effort to satisfy the public's interest 
in the theme of Angling was the fraud of Thomas Pike Lathy, 49 
whose bold theft of Thomas Scott's work is an interesting illus- 
tration of the truth of the remark, " No class of books is so 
eagerly bought up as those relating to fish and fishing — none 
sooner go out of print." 50 

Lathy's stolen verses were printed in 1819. After that I 
know of no attempt at a didactic on the fisher's art except a 
lengthy poem on " Trolling," published in 1839, in W. Watt's 
Remarks on Shooting in Verse. Manly, 51 to whom I am 
indebted for my slight knowledge of this composition, remarks 
of the author that " he seems to be one of that class of writers 
who have an idea that anything which rhymes is poetry, and 

* See above, p. 159, n. 37. 

80 See " The Angler's Library," op. tit., p. 155. 

n Op. cit. t p. 668. 
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though his description of the tackle and the way of using it 
in this branch of angling is correct enough, the poem is hardly 
worth reading." 

The story of the halieutic can not be said to work up to a 
climax; but it makes a very pleasant and a very interesting 
chapter in a study of the developments of georgic poetry. 
One curious feature in the history of the halieutic is its 
apparently rare occurrence in French and Italian literature. 
Tiraboschi 62 mentions a Halieutica written by Nicolo Par- 
tenio Giannettasio in 1689, but I know nothing whatever of the 
character of the work. Vaniere wrote of Fishing in his 
Stagna; 5S whether in his poem on Agriculture de Rosset treats 
of the fisherman's art while discussing the subject of fish- 
ponds 54 I cannot say. 

In English poetry the halieutic is a much more frequent type 
than the cynegetic. Certainly an unprejudiced reader finds 
much more pleasure in the pages of the halieutic than in the 
pages of the cynegetic poets. The pursuit of angling by no 
means makes of its followers great writers, but it is a pursuit 
whose wholesome character is generally reflected in the pages 
of those who have devoted themselves to celebrating the fisher- 
man's art. If there is plenty of doggerel to be found in the 
compositions on angling, there is also much really charming 
verse. The joys of early morning, the spirit of meditation 
begotten by sky and wood and water are not things to be scorned. 
The poets of the gentle craft have made little pretense to preach 
the doctrine of constant labor, but they have proved the whole- 
someness of their recreation, which needs no abler defense than 
John Dennys' " Reply to the Objection." The objection to the 
wasted energy in a study of the didactic poem on the fisherman's 
art needs no better defense than a reading of John Dennys' 
Secrets of Angling. 



m Op. tit. "See above, p. 158. 

•* See above, p. 08. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Conclusion. 

In this study I have attempted first to define the georgic as 
a literary type, and to show that as a type it is clearly distinct 
from the pastoral, altho closely related to it ; secondly, to sketch 
in outline the general history of the georgic, to give some idea 
of the variations in the development of the type, and to classify 
these variations; thirdly, to treat in detail as fully as possible 
English georgics on general agriculture, on gardening, and on 
field sports, and to discuss, also, to some extent French and 
Italian didactic poems on these themes. In studying the indi- 
vidual developments of the georgic type, I have tried to consider 
them in relation to the other compositions included in the same 
group, to show in how far they are Vergilian in spirit and in 
form, and in how far they are of value as reflections of the 
literary influences or of the temper of the time. 

The georgic as a genre cannot be disregarded. It persists 
clear-cut, unmistakable in its leading features, thru all its 
phases, from the serious didactic treatment purely of field work, 
such as Alamanni's Coltivazione, to the burlesque imitation 
with its background of city streets exemplified in G-ay's Trivia. 
In general, except for the rural setting and the occasional 
appearance of the shepherd on the scene, the georgic holds 
clearly apart from the pastoral. Occasionally the types cross. 
For example, Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy (p. 45, n. 69) has 
been said to be the most truly Theocritean piece in the English 
language, but it is a poem that has the realistic qualities of the 
georgic, and that illustrates the georgic features of digressions 
arising from the theme, altho it does not deal with rules of 
practice, nor with the science of agriculture. John Whitney's 
Dialogue between Piscator and Corydon is a pastoral of mixed 
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character, exemplifying certain conventions of the georgic 
(p. 157). 

The story of the georgic begins about the eighth century 
B. C. with the Works and Days of Hesiod, and ends in the 
twentieth century A. D. with the Georgiques chretiennes of 
Francis Jammes (p. 46). A long story, but so far as I have 
been able to discover, there are breaks in it of centuries at a 
time. From Vergil, who imitated the subject matter of Hesiod's 
Works and Days, and created the literary type of the georgic, 
to Gioviano Pontano, who wrote the Garden of the Hesperides, 
or the Culture of the Citron just before 1500, there can hardly 
be averaged a georgic a century, and of these not one is both 
georgic in subject matter and Vergilian in plan. However, the 
georgic, like the pastoral, altho in lesser degree, has had its 
periods of vogue due to the circumstances or to the temper of 
the time. But these periods of favor lie far apart. 

Until the sixteenth century I have found no new develop- 
ments in the georgic type except Columellas' hexameters on 
gardens (p. 75), the poems on field sports represented by the 
Cynegetica and the Halieuiica, the poems of Gratius and Neme- 
sianus and Oppian, and the didactic works on Falconry and on 
the chase of the stag found in mediaeval France (pp. 110 ff.). 
That the subject of fishing was one of interest in the days of 
Oppian of Cilicia may be judged from the fact that the Halieu- 
tica was publicly recited at Borne in the presence of the Emperor 
Severus and his family. The mediaeval didactics on the chase 
were probably due to the interest of the great baronial lords in 
that subject. 

In the sixteenth century, in Italy, several new developments 
occur in the history of the georgic. Pontano's Garden of the 
Hesperides was written before 1500. After that, not only are 
there new poems on agriculture and on the chase, but there are 
Vergilian didactics on bees, on silkworms, on navigation, even 
on the rearing of children (p. 31). And in Germany, Thomas 
Kirchmayer's Agricultura Sacra represents a curious adapta- 
tion of georgic conventions to a religious theme, like the similar 
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adaptations of pastoral conventions found in the fourth or fifth 
century (p. 38). These sixteenth-century productions are due 
chiefly to the fact that at this period in Europe, particularly in 
Italy, any imitation of the classics was regarded as worthy of 
praise. 

In the seventeenth century the georgic almost disappears; a 
few angling poems (p. 32), Pere Rapin's Horti and another 
Latin poem on gardens seem the sole representatives of the type. 
In the eighteenth century not only were Vergil's didactics read, 
translated and imitated, but everything else in the nature of a 
georgic was brought out of the past, translated, imitated, or 
reimprinted. John Phillips' Cyder and Thomson's Seasons 
appear to have given the impulse to the fashion (p. 35). Thru 
their interest in Thomson, the French, usually averse to didactic 
poetry of any kind, begin to see the world of nature with new 
eyes, and finally experiment with georgic verse on various 
themes. Possibly thru English influence, Italian interest in a 
type of poetry created on English soil is once more revived. In 
England, in France, and in Italy almost every development of 
the genre occurs, from general agricultural treatises to the serio- 
comic burlesque with a background of city streets. So the 
georgic type of poetry appears to have passed in a circular 
fashion from Italy to England, and back again from England 
to Italy, travelling along with the eighteenth-century love of 
nature and English gardens and all other things romantic. 1 

A study of the georgic often seems to lead thru endless wastes 
of dreary reading. The genre of the Vergilian didactic is an 
outworn fashion. Francis Jammes, it is true, was bold enough to 
entitle a book of poems Les Oeorgiqvss chretiermes, but he 
follows Vergil's conventions only in part. Modern readers 
regard the eighteenth-century popularity of the georgic as an 
added proof that there was little poetry in the neo-classic age; 

*The history of the eighteenth century georgic is curiously analogous 
to the story of the word romantic, which was first used in England, then 
introduced from England into France and Italy and Germany where it 
acquired a new and important meaning with which it was brought back 
again to England. 
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as a curious phenomenon of literary taste that can be explained 
only by the assumption that the period was one curiously lacking 
both in a sense of artistic fitness and in a sense of humor. 

The georgic as a poetic type appealed strongly to the 
Augustan age. Shenstone was only voicing the general senti- 
ment when he wrote in his Prefatory Essay on Elegy that 
" Poetry without moralizing is but the blossom of a fruit tree." 
In the early years of the century a new school was growing up 
side by side with Pope and his followers, a group of poets with a 
more or less developed love of the woods and fields, men who 
were tired of the town and the literature of polite conversation, 
ready to rerolt against them, and almost ready to revolt against 
talk of reason and morals and intelligence. The habit of moral- 
izing was deep rooted in the British temperament, and the 
fashion of imitating the classics had become second nature. 
Vergil's Oeorgics offered all the qualities that appealed to eigh- 
teenth-century lovers of nature ; it was a classic, a literary model 
perfected by a great artist. Each of Vergil's Oeorgics is a mas- 
terpiece. What one man can do why not another? But the 
way of the georgic is perilous. The Mantuan's name became a 
light leading thru deserts. Huchon does not exaggerate when 
he classes Vergil " mal compris," as among the most pernicious 
influences of the eighteenth century. 2 A great poet can take the 
substance from the milk and water of a lesser writer and make 
it virile. Much more easily a lesser poet can attempt to imitate 
a great poet and produce something worse than milk and water. 
Especially easy is it for an English poet to fail when he takes a 
Latin poem for his model. The English and the Latin tongues 
are essentially different. An English poem lives only when it 
is English. Vergil's diction becomes inflated bombast when 
unskilled writers try to use it. Milton succeeded in imitating 
Latin construction and expression only because he was, like 
Vergil, a genius, and a master of harmonies. John Phillips 

•Rene* Huchon, Un poete r6aliste anglais: George Crabbe, 1754-1832. 
Paris, 1906, p. 149. But the French critic carries his point far when he 
classes Crahbe's Library as "a degenerate son of the Oeorgics." The 
Library is a didactic, but it is not of the georgic type. 



